COLOR IN LIGHTING

lamps. Lamps operating at a higher efficiency emit
a whiter light, to begin with, thus giving the gas-
filled tungsten lamps a dual advantage over those of
the older type for the purpose of artificial daylight
production. Recently this glass, with a slight modi-
fication, has been incorporated into bulbs for the
gas-filled tungsten lamps for the purpose of general
lighting.

As already stated, any light source having a
continuous spectrum, or one nearly so, can be used
for the purpose of making artificial daylight. Other
desirable characteristics are high luminous efficiency
and steadiness of light both as to quality and in-
tensity. The arc lamp early entered the field and
has been used considerably, although fluctuations in
both the color and intensity have been serious draw-
backs. A unit developed by Dufton and Gardner7
in 1900 appears to be the first practical use made of
the colored screen for subtractively imitating day-
light. Doubtless there have been many more or less
approximate reproductions made by others.

Many are familiar with the beautiful white light
of the Moore carbon-dioxide vacuum-tube lamp.14
No better approximation of average daylight could
be desired; however, at present the luminous effi-
ciency of the small units for color-matching purposes
is quite low. Certain difficulties have prevented the
general adoption of the longer tube, although wher-
ever this unit has been used the quality of the light
appears to be very satisfactory.

In 1909 the mercury arc lamp was combined with
the tungsten lamp in proper proportions, with the
result that a white light was produced. However,
this is only an approximate imitation of daylight, the
blue lines of the mercury spectrum supplying thecy than that of the older types of tungstent is designed to dress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ption spec-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